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lutely excluding even the slightest of errors, have a right to appeal to these 
Fathers as does Dieckhoff. In the first place, notwithstanding the fact that 
the author has introduced page after page of most instructive citations from 
Augustine, Luther, and other Fathers, he has not been able to produce a single 
passage in which these have admitted the presence of an error in the Scriptures — 
showing at most that their views of the Bible do not absolutely exclude the possi- 
bility of such errors ; and, secondly, since these Fathers never regarded this 
question in any other than a practical light {never in a theoretical light as a litera- 
ture), it is doubtful if it is lawful to appeal to them for an answer to a question 
which they had never asked themselves in the sense in which it is now put to 
them. It seems out of place to appeal to them for their views on the theory of 
absolute inerrancy as to ask them for their views on the nature of electricity. 
DieckhofiF endeavors to show that even if the absolute inerrancy of the Scriptures 
must be given up, the Bible nevertheless and none the less continues to be the 
basis and firm foundation of Christian faith and teaching. It is more than 
doubtful if by his arguments he can convince those who are not convinced 
already. In one respect his book has a repellant tendency ; his tone in criticizing 
the traditional views on inspiration is harsh and rasping, and his negative and 
destructive work is much more successfully done than his positive and construct- 
ive work. His little volume is a valuable contribution toward the solution of the 
vexed problem of the doctrine of the Sacred Scriptures, now the burning question 
of the hour in theology, and develops finely some of the historical phases of the 
problem ; but it is not solution itself, and least of all a solution by the substitution 
of something better for what has been discarded. In this direction much better 
work has been and can be done. His views have met with such opposition that 
he has been compelled to reply in a separate brochure. 

Prof. George H. Schodde, 

Columbus, 0. 



KOHUT'S 'ARUKH COMPLETUM.* 



The great work whose title appears here below is now completed, and there is 
no doubt that all critics, without exception, the severest ones included, will agree 
in saying, that Dr. Kohut's new edition of the 'Arukh is indeed epoch-making ; 
that it is one of the foremost works in Semitic lexicography, and that for a thor- 
ough and critical study of the large and ramified talmudic and midrashic literature 
of the Jews it is indispensable. 

A "great work," — thus we designated it in the beginning of this notice. And 
it is indeed great ; great in the double sense of the word. In the peculiar idiom of 
the Hebrew writers of the Middle Ages, it is great ininOST imOD3 , in its 
quantity and in its quality. 



, K'SDiD I'D'ja n'? in;rn idid -lao fjou vhyi , 'nn Vk^h' 
. ioinxp mirr -jun nxo O'jipni nn;?n nimn Di» 

(Also under the Latin title : Aruch Completum, stve lexicon vocahula et res quae in libris 

targumicit, talmudieis, et midraschicis eontinentur corrigtt, explet, critiee illustrat et edit Dr. 

Alexander Kotmt.) Vienna, 1878-1893. 
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In order to show how voluminous the work is, we will state here, before we 
proceed further, that the size of the volume is quarto and that each page has two 
columns. The following are the numbers of the pages : Volume I. contains 
Lxxiv. + 344pp.; Vol. II., 392 pp.; Vol. III., 524 ; Vol. IV., 368; Vol. V., 400; 
Vol. VI., 468 ; Vol. VII., 316 ; Vol. VIII., 302 pages. Appended to this is, at the 
end of Vol. VIII., an extensive Index, with a special pagination, containing 152 + 
VIII. pages. A supplementary volume, under the title "]"1J/n 1*11 , was published 
in New York, 1892, which contains Lxxxi. + 78 pages. 

Kohut's work is a very large amplification of the old 'AruJeh, i. e. of that tal- 
mudical lexicon whose author, R. Nathan ben Jehiel, of Rome, finished it, as he 
informs us in some epigraphic verses at the end of his work, on Friday, the 19th 
Adar 4861 a.m. (March, 1101). Rashi, a cotemporary of R. Nathan, quoted already 
very often from the 'Arukh in his biblical as well as in his talmudical commenta- 
ries. Another cotemporary, R. Kalonymos, of the Jewish Academy in Rome, 
who emigrated to Worms, in Germany, brought a copy of the 'Arukh with him to 
his new home, and thereby and by the other copies which were rapidly made the 
Arulch soon became known in Germany and in northern France as well as, of 
course, in the Provence and in Spain. And thus we find that already in the very 
first century after the completion of the Arukh the same was widely read and 
quoted, and that in those early days already it was considered a great light and a 
reliable guide to talmudical studies. A considerable number of Jewish scholars, 
living in the twelfth century, can be named who used diligently Nathan's Arukh, 
who often refer to it, quote from it and copy from it in very numerous places of their 
writings, among them, e. g., two grandsons of Rashi, (Samuel ben Meir and Jacob 
ben Meir), the so-called Tosaphists (annotators to the Talmud), El'azar, of Worms, 
Moses ben Maimon, Abraham ben David, and several others. All this shows, how 
in these early days the Arukh was held far and wide in high esteem. And so it 
was in the subsequent times among scholars down to our present age. Elias 
Levita based his lexicographical works to a large extent upon the Arukh ; so did 
Johannes Buxtorf, the elder, to whom Nathan's Arukh was the main source of his 
large Lexicon chaldaicum, talmudicumet rahbinicum; so, to name a few more, 
Menahem de Lonsano, Benjamin Musaphia, David de Lara, and others made use 
of the Arukh, amplified it, or amended it and corrected it, and made additamenta 
to it. In modern times, too, the Arukh was annotated and received additions by 
Isaiah Berlin, Moses Landau, etc. In fact, every one who studied the language of 
the talmudical literature could not well avoid to utilize the Arukh. 

The value of this book does not consist merely in the explanations and defini- 
tions of the words and terms of which it treats in alphabetical order ; it claims 
and it deserves also valuation from another point of view. It is self- understood 
that Nathan's etymologies and definitions must, in many cases, appear as erroneous 
and as needing corrections. Considering that 800 years have elapsed since the 
Arukh has been written, and that immensely great progress in Semitic philology 
has been made during this time, most especially so in our own XlXth century, we 
cannot wonder that we cannot subscribe to all which was said eight centuries ago 
by that old Jewish lexicographer in Rome. But there is yet another side from 
which to look upon the Arukh. It contains an exceedingly large number of tal- 
mudical passages which in their wording and phrasing, or in the spelling of diffi- 
cult vocables, differ materially from the passages as we have them before us in our 
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printed editions of the Talmud. The text as we have it in these printed editions 
is almost hopelessly corrupted, and, in consequence of these corruptions, it has 
become, in many places, nearly unintelligible, or, at least, extremely difficult to 
comprehend- As there are very few manuscripts of the Talmud extant — the 
oldest complete Talmud MS. which has been preserved, is in the royal library in 
Munich, and was written in 1303 — and as, therefore, from such MSS. compara- 
tively very little aid can be had for the textual criticism of the Talmud and for 
the restitution of a good and correct text of the same, the great critical worth of 
the rich material contained in the ''Aruhli, whose readings are, in general, prefer- 
able to those of the Munich and other MSS., cannot be overvalued. 

And besides this, Nathan had before him the writings of many authors, emi- 
nent in talmudical lore, who lived prior to his times. From them he quotes, and 
out of their sources he drew largely ; especially from Hai G-aon, Rabbenu Hana- 
nel, Rabbenu Gcrshon, " the light of the diaspora," etc. He quotes also from Ben 
Sira, from Abhoth de-Rabbi Nathan, Pirqe de-Rabbi Bli'ezer, and also from 
other books, which either have been partially or totally lost, or which are still 
buried as manuscripts, difficult of access, to bo found in public libraries in 
Europe, or in private possession of individual Jews of the Orient. If we say here, 
that the author of the 'Arulch quoted, as we learn from the lists of Dr. Kohut in 
his supplementary volume, Hai 492 times, Hananel 1466 times, and Gershon 565 
times, then we may have an idea of how great a help the 'Arukh is for the student 
of the mental life of the Jews and of their literature in the centuries preceding 
R. Nathan. 

The 'Arulch was one of the very first Hebrew books which was published by 
means of Gattenberg's art. The editio princeps appeared sine loco et anno, but it 
has been proven by the bibliographers, that its date is 1477. Since this first edi- 
tion, seven others have been published. But these editions, or at least the most 
of them, are full of mistakes, false readings, and typographical errors. Kohut 
took great pains to furnish a critically reconstructed, a correct text of Nathan's 
famous lexicon, and he was happy enough, not only to have copies of all the pre- 
vious printed editions before him, but he was enabled also to collate and com- 
pare seven ancient manuscripts of the 'Arukh (the oldest one of them, a Vienna 
MS., dating from the year 1286) and he has succeeded thereby in placing before 
the student as perfect and correct a text of Nathan's work as could be expected. 
Of the different editions of the 'Arukh and of the MSS. he used, Kohut gives us 
full and highly interesting information in his Introduction. 

But it is not the text of Nathan's 'Arukh alone which we have before us in 
Kohut's Chti^n ni'lj^ • Besides Musaphia's additional matter, published in the 
later printed editions of the ^ Arukh, Kohut has added an exceedingly large num- 
ber of articles of his own, and explained therein talmudical words which Nathan 
had entirely omitted. He has also enriched Nathan's original articles by addita- 
menta of a varied nature, by corrections, by etymologies, by the discovering and 
showing up of the sources from which Nathan drew, by very largely augmenting 
the number of illustrative passages from the talmudical literature, and thus 
Nathan's original work, though it is completely given, more so than in any of the 
previous editions, is in reality the smallest part of Kohut's 'Arukh Completum. 
It is to be much regretted, however, that different types have not been used, one 
kind for the original work of Nathan, another one for the additions of Musaphi a 
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and still another one for those of Kohut. As it is, it requires some exasperating 
labor to separate the original work from the overwhelming additions. 

As to the etymologies of Kohut, we must restrict ourselves to saying, that 
the author, by several works previously published by him (as e. g. Ueber juedische 
Angelologie und Daemonologie in ihrer Abhaengigkeit vom Parsismus ; Beleuch- 
tung der persischen Pentateuch- Uehersetzung des Jacob Tawus ; etc.) and by a large 
number of scholarly articles in the ZDMG., in Geiger's Jued. Zeitschr., Kobak's 
Jeschurun, the London Jewish Quarterly Review, and in other learned periodicals, 
has long since become favorably known as a great linguist, who not only masters 
the entire field of Semitic languages, but who also can speak with authority on 
several Aryan languages, especially on the Persian. While the various Aramaic 
dialects are predominant in the talmudic literature, and while a thorough knowl- 
edge of them is therefore highly necessary for the student of this literature, yet a 
knowledge of the Persian language and literature and history is also very desir- 
able. It is particularly necessary to a thorough lexicographer of the Talmud, for 
many terms in the Talmud are derived from Persian dialects, and many points in 
the religious ceremonies, in the rituals, in civil laws, in the habits, views, customs, 
etc. of the Jews can only be understood, after Persian cotemporary life, language 
and literature has been compared and after their mutual interdependence has 
become clear. 

And thus in general, Kohut's 'Arulch Completum is a work not alone for the 
philologian, but also for the Jewish historian and archaeologist. It is an exceed- 
ingly rich mine for the knowledge of a literature which, without it, would have to 
remain to many a terra incognita. The information, which the 'Arukh Completum 
furnishes, is mostly solid and reliable and rests upon a vast erudition and an ex- 
tensive acquaintance with the subject matter, or matters, it treats of. 

As a great result of a rare and exceedingly painstaking, indefatigable, and 
conscientious labor —a labor which alone must have required many months of 
persevering assiduity — we must name the nineteen various indices at the end of 
volume VIII., filling alone 152 + viii. quarto pages in small print. 

To many single points in Kohut's etymologies, or explanations, and state- 
ments of another kind, exception may be taken, and undoubtedly will be taken, by 
scholars who work upon the field of talmudical lore. But these exceptions cannot 
diminish much the great value of the large lexicon, which, after so many years of 
devoted labor by a competent scholar, has finally reached its completion. May it 
then contribute towards stimulating a love for a branch of study, which, after all, 
has had thus far not very many devotees, and which has been thus far almost 
exclusively fostered and cultivated by Jewish students. Delitzsch, Wiinsche, and 
a few others, are exceptions. 

Partially, at least, we may claim the 'Arukh Completum as a monument of 
American scholarship, since Dr. Kohut, though a native of Hungary and a grad- 
uate of G-erman colleges and universities, has been a resident of the United States 
about eight years, and now occupies the position of a Rabbi in one of the Jewish 
congregations in New York City. 

Chicago. B. Felsenthal. 



